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chip off fragments as souvenirs ; art-dealers and
American millionaires would have jostled one
another in eagerness to possess them. But being
only Indo-Javanese and memorials of a great
Asiatic culture, they were for long years totally
unappreciated, though well-known to oriental
savants.
And while the living traditions of this great art
still survive in India, we establish schools to
teach Indians sculpture and painting as they are
taught in Europe, and send out sculptors and
painters to decorate Indian buildings, under the
pretext that we are helping to elevate the taste
of the Indian public.
Europe of the present day has far more to
learn from India in art than to teach. Religious
art in Europe is altogether lost : it perished in our
so-called Renaissance. In India the true spirit
of it still lives.
Quite apart from its purely aesthetic quality
there is in an art like this an ethical value which
modern India for the most part seems unable to
understand and utilise. It is just in this ethical
principle that modern education on classical
lines misconstrues the spirit of classical culture
and art. Every national art is an expression of
national character, and when we compare the
devout and reverent outlook upon Nature shown
in these Borobudur sculptures with the utter
vulgarity of modern India, as we have made it,